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each individual figure tells its own story. Look at 
the Jew Moses. In every line of his loose-fitting 
coat, in the backward cant of his stove-pipe hat, and 
in the position of his long, lean fingers, you are made 
to feel the sly persuasion of his words. You can al- 
most hear his drawling, nasal voice : " Na ! Bruns- 
wick sausage is good ; why not the Brunswick lot- 
tery? You buys one; why not the other? When 
you have eaten your sausage, what have you left? 
Nothing. But with your lottery ticket you may 
come to be rich man." A glow of anticipation spreads 
over the baker's fat face at the music of those 
two last words. ''Yes, my dear friend," says the sly 
Moses ; " you have the face already of a rich man. 
You will win. I know it. You must win." So skill- 
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fully does the Jew handle this honest baker, knead- 
ing him into the desired mental condition as easily as 
the baker himself kneads his bread and biscuit for 
the oven, that the resolution to buy the ticket is al- 
ready more than half baked, when the door opens 
and in steps the good housewife, sole mistress of the 
house, and of her husband as well. In an instant the 
whole situation is changed. Moses is equal to the 
occasion. The good baker counts for nothing now ; 
he is literally brushed out of sight by the wave of a 
broomstick ; and Moses' words, although still ad- 
dressed to him, are intended for the ears of another 
and more powerful party. "Your good lady, sir? 
Ah, indeed ! What a magnificent woman ! I con- 
gratulate you. Now I truly realize that you are born 



for good fortune. Having drawn such a grand prize 
in the matrimonial lottery, you will be sure to repeat 
your luck in this case." 

At the words "grand prize," the poor baker trem- 
bled from head to foot, and nearly dropped the lot- 
tery ticket in terror lest it should in reality bring 
him a repetition of his matrimonial " luck." But it is 
no use ; between his wife and the crafty Moses the 
poor man is entirely powerless, and as the ticket in 
question chances to agree in number with the year 
in which the "good lady" was born, it must surely 
bring luck, most of all to the baker. So reasons the 
Jew, and the mistress of the family smiles assent. 
The ticket is bought, and the good baker is left, let 
us hope, to a peaceful enjoyment of his pipe. 
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How faithfully all the minutiae of the interior of 
this German baker's shop are given by the artist. 
The long brown loaves of schwarzbrod look so tempt- 
ing that we would take the knife from the table if we 
could and cut off a goodly slice. The baker's hat and 
cloak and substantial walking-stick are all ready 
when he has a mind to trudge down the street for 
his glass of beer. But Miss Puss is in danger. Her 
ears will very likely tingle when her mistress dis- 
covers the master's cloak turned into a bed. 

The whole picture shows a clear appreciation of 
character, and is executed with that fidelity to nature 
which is a leading feature in the school of modern 
German genre painting. 
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Wilhelm Simmler, of Dusseldorf, has achieved a 
very high reputation among German artists of the 
present day as a genre paint- 
er. His pictures, one of 
which we reproduce, show 
great facility of composition, 
free, but firm and correct 
drawing, and a remarkable 
strength in the expression 
of character. They also pos- 
sess the merit of story-tell- 
ing. Take, for instance, 
our fine engraving from his 
picture, "Training Young 
Terriers." A glance enables 
one to take in the whole 
story. There has been a 
successful day's sport, and 
the two gentlemen have 
come to the forester's 
lodge for lunch and rest. 
The forester, partly to make 
sport for his guests, and 
partly to quicken the hunt- 
ing instincts of the young 
terriers, has brought in the 
dead fox and holds it down 
to the silly little things that 
hardly know what to make 
of the creature. One can 
almost hear them yelp and 
bark as they spring clumsily 
about the floor. The old 
terrier under / the chair is 
too knowing to be cheated 
by the sight of a dead fox, 
and he surveys the scene 
with a sagacious and serene 
air, as if he would say, " You 
ma^fool puppies, but not an 
experienced dog like me." 
How pretty and graceful is 
the attitude of the forester's 
little daughter, as she leans 
against the arm of the youn- 
ger gentleman and caresses 
the old fox-hound that looks 
up into her face ! And how 
admirably are all the acces- 
sories of the lodge drawn 
and grouped — the furniture, 
the trophies of the chase, 
the game and game bags, 

and the pictures. There is the whole story, and we 
need not add another word. 



alder, so beautiful at any time, are now simply gor- 
geous ; but, alas ! we cannot preserve their glory. 
A little sunshine melts the jewels and leaves the 
branches wet and bare. 

The transformations effected by the snow are num- 
berless, and much might be written about them. The 
following lovely fancy is from the pen of the sweet 
poet, Maurice de Guerin : 

" It has snowed all night. I have been to look at 
our primroses; each of them had its small load of 
snow, and was bowing its head under its burden. 
These pretty flowers, with their rich yellow color, 
had a charming effect under their white hoods. I 
saw whole tufts of them roofed over by a single block 
of snow ; all these laughing flowers, thus shrouded 
and leaning one upon the other, made me think of a 
group of young girls surprised by a wave and shel- 
tering under a white cloth." 

Sometimes a broad field of snow will be thrown 
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The commonest objects become transfigured under 
the beautifying hand of snow. The carrot, which 
grows wild along roadsides — and which is becoming 
a pest in some portions of the country — as it seeds 
in summer, forms a hollowed umbel which closely 
resembles a bird's nest. This, when filled with snow 
or ice, suggests any number of comparisons. It is, 
perhaps, most like a cup of silver containing syllabub, 
or some other frothy confection which overtops the 
receptacle. 

The thistle, which long ago despatched its feathered 
messengers on errands which we do not understand, 
has now another crop of snowy plumes. The long 
wands of the golden-rods bend under their coating 
of ice ; delicate grasses, clothed in crystal, look as if 
spun of glass, and the ferns present a diamond lace- 
work of exquisite pattern. The berries of the black 
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into great waves, the crests of which seem to have 
been solidified at the moment of breaking. Again, 
the same ocean will be merely rippled as if by a 
passing wind. At times we trace the ranges of mys- 
terious mountains, discerning their valleys, their 
glaciers, and the spires of their great cathedrals. 
It is easy, in imagination, to wander into the fairy 
lands we have discovered, and to make acquaintance 
with the delicate spirit of the realm. We should 
know Hawthorne's little Snow Maiden, we are sure, 
for we have seen her somewhere. She is a reality, 
and we hope to view her some day sporting with the 
little ones. 

Winter ia the woods brings with it a sense of 
seclusion that nothing else affords. Perhaps we 
should rather say of solitude. Often our own track 
is the only one in sight — the one clew to the world 
we have left behind us. Mysterious imprints there 
are about us, made by the tiny feet of birds or the 
soft paws of the rabbit and squirrel. These path- 
ways lead into the wilderness, and we feel that if we 
followed them we might meet with strange adven- 



tures. We prefer rather to gaze along the open 
roadway that leads toward the setting sun. There is 
something that beckons us on, and tells of endless 
peace. If the wind is not too cold, there is no great 
discomfort in a winter walk. We often sally forth in 
a snow-storm, and plunge at once into the unbroken 
fields. We make but slow progress, but any advance 
is better than immobility. It is rather discouraging 
to see the tops of weeds and grasses through the 
snow. Some of them look like submerged three- 
deckers, and recall the dangers of those who "go 
down to the sea in ships." We wonder what has 
become of the crew and passengers ! When we are 
in town, we do not notice that there is any sound 
accompanying the descent of the flakes, but here in 
the forest we perceive a very decided tinkle, as of 
many little bells. Each crystal sings its faint good- 
by as it falls into its allotted place. 

The feathers are falling thick and fast about us, 
filling our hair and beard, 
and giving us a royal cape 
of ermine. The needles of 
the pine are wedged full of 
them ; the stone walls are 
softened down and rounded 
till they look as if made of 
cotton — ramparts like the 
famous one in the battle of 
New Orleans. With a cane 
we draw strange figures in 
the snow, and see them 
erased as if written on the 
sands of the sea-shore. Old 
Boreas does not long suffer 
our impudent autograph to 
remain upon his white board 
in mockery; he swiftly and 
surely sponges it out. 

It is strange to come, in 
the midst of the snow, to a 
little spring, green with the 
mantle of the water-star- 
wort. It looks as fresh and 
bright as in April, when its 
tiny flowers first begin to 
show. From the spring can 
be traced the dark flowing 
stream, as it meanders to- 
ward the swamp. The latter 
is now a great pond, frozen 
solid. The gray birches and 
beeches arise on every side, 
crooning in the wind, and 
occasionally throwing down 
upon us a small bouquet of 
snow. The lichens on the 
park are quite in keeping 
with the season, and are 
marvelously handsome. A 
brook wanders through the 
grove, to the very brink of 
which has crept the downy 
snow. The water is not 
frozen, but murmurs even 
now a sweet story of sum- 
mer woods, of the ladies'- 
slippers and trilliums. We 
stop and listen ! There is 
not a sound but the music 
of the rivulet and the patter 
of the flakes upon the leaves. Are we alone in the 
world ? Has Time gone on and left us ? 

People go into frenzies of rapture over the stalac- 
tites in certain famous caves ; but these do not com- 
pare in beauty with the crystal columns and pendants 
formed by ice. An earthly architect is put to shame 
by the design of Mr. Frost. Columns, arches, oriel 
windows, solid buttresses, and slender pinnacles are 
thrown together in apparent confusion ; yet in the 
random pile we often trace design, and if we are in 
perfect accord with the builder, may detect his pur- 
poses and grasp his grand conception. Minarets 
pierce the sky like those of some cathedral, and 
festoons of brilliants hang from every point. The 
windows are stained with the varied colors of the 
rainbow, and there are cool apartments, lighted with 
the hue of lapis lazuli, while others glisten with 
frosted silver. Lamps of exquisite pattern glow in 
the long arcades, through which we would like to 
wander with the snow sprites who must dwell there, 
if only the genius who reared these glories would 
approach us as a guide. — W. Whitman Bailey. 



